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The Protector took up the work where the Long Parliament left off, and persistently pursued it as long as he ruled.
Cromwell realised its difficulty. " If any man/' he once said, " should ask me, ' Why, how will you have it done ?' I confess I do not know.'* All he could do was to select the best men for the purpose, and to leave them a free hand. Therefore he applied to the lawyers to co-operate, " being resolved to give the learned of the robe the honour of reforming their profession/' and hoping " that God will give them hearts to do it." His chief assistant was Matthew Hale, who was made a judge by the Protector early in 1654. At the opening of Parliament in September, 1654, Cromwell announced that the Government had called together " persons of as great ability and great interest as are in the nation, to consider how the laws might be made plain and short, and less chargeable to the people," and that they had prepared several bills. The most important of these schemes was the ordinance for the regulation of the Court of Chancery, published August 21, 1654, and confirmed by Parliament in 1656. It contained a reduced scale of fees, and embodied, according to modern lawyers, many valuable reforms. Contemporary practitioners, such as Whitelocke, held that there was much in the new procedure which it was impossible or undesirable to carry out, but with some subsequent modifications it was duly put in force.
Cromwell was equally zealous for the reform of the Criminal Law.    In April, 1653, as soon as he